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GROWTH OR DECLINE: THE CHURCH TODAY’ 
AN APPLICATION TO THE U. S. 


OHN Dewey is said to have confessed lately: ““We are uncertain 
as to where we are going, and where we want to go, and why 
we are doing what we do.” Before sneering at Dewey’s bewilder- 
ment, we Christian pilgrims could do worse than investigate 
the maze of criss-cross and circular tracks we ourselves have 
been leaving on the sands of time. While we are all agreed and 

quite certain as to where we want to go, ultimately, we must admit a 
certain confusion regarding means, especially if we feel any anxiety about 
taking the rest of humanity along with us. And if we don’t feel any such 
anxiety — well, there is a major division of opinion already. 


Wuicw Gume? One school of American Catholic thought despairs of 
contemporary society and would have the few elect duck back into the 
catacombs — i.e., withdraw as far as possible upon themselves. 

One proposal is that we concentrate on inconspicuous works of mercy, 
corporal and spiritual. A leader of many has written: “It is within our 
power to repeat this world conquest [Christianity over the Roman em- 
pire] in our day if only we take advantage of the grace which is offered 
us in the Mass.” A considerable group pins its hopes to a devastating 
literary barrage against communism. Some seem to propose the Sodality 
as a universal corrective. Or the old-fashioned mission. Or Catholic 
Action, or more commonly catholic action, indefinitely catholic. The 
Association of Catholic Trade Unionists lean to such methods as picket- 
ing Wall Street; but devout men denounce that sort of thing. The statue 
of Our Lady of Fatima becomes a rallying point. 

And there is the very large segment of Catholic America which is 
fairly content with the situation as it is and remains unstirred by the 
alarums except during Communion breakfasts. 

Yes, we do seem to be going in many directions, and sometimes none. 
What are Catholics supposed to do— abandon the evil world, fight it 
tooth and nail, or make a comfortable compromise? For that matter, isn’t 
it a difficult enough business just to make a stand against mortal sin 
in one’s own life? 

Growth or Decline: The Church Today. By Emanuel Cardinal Suhard, 


Archbishop of Paris. Fides Publishers, 325 Lincoln Way West, South Bend, 
Indiana. 1948. Paper, $1.00; cloth, $2.00. 
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“The papal encyclicals give all the answers.” Yes, but which encycli- 
cals? Some of them seem to have had short shrift; and there are so many 
of them. Some worthy parishioners thought it advisable to squelch the 
reading of Quadragesimo Anno from the local pulpit. In most places it 
was unnecessary to interfere. For, on the whole, this and other encyclicals 
have enjoyed at most a rather light once-over. We don’t have time. 


LIFTING THE Foc — By now everyone has heard of the monumental 
answer to some of the above difficulties provided by Cardinal Suhard of 
Paris in his pastoral of February, 1947. Its American printing has been 
copiously reviewed these past three or four months. No matter; it is 
deep and wide enough to bear much more discussion. 

The pastoral is a most courageous undertaking. It attempts within 
the space of a booklet to grasp the whole redemptive task of the Church 
in the twentieth century, to resolve the major dilemmas, to map roughly 
a fifty-year plan for progress. 

I suppose there are few new ideas in the pastoral. There is a newness of 
emphasis and clarification. Thus, the one-world crisis, of which all are 
vaguely aware, is analyzed with a vision that takes in its more obvious 
phenomena and also penetrates to its psychological roots and wastes no 
words in the process. His section on the Church borrows from the theol- 
ogy of the distant and recent past — but with what skill in selection and 
expression! His practical recommendations are not altogether new and 
certainly not exhaustive. It seems to me that this essay excels above all 
in integrating the pieces. Others have described, often more amply, parts 
of the divine-human drama playing on our world stage. Cardinal Suhard 
has tried to tell the whole story —in a pamphlet; to tell it straight, 
boldly, beautifully. His treatise can be endlessly refined, enlarged, filled 
in, even corrected. This is not to detract from its value as a complete 
schema of the Church in our world and a brave balanced plotting of 
the course ahead. As such it really is an astonishing achievement. 


Is Ir Lrrurcicat? It is true that the Cardinal makes only brief refer- 
ences to the liturgy as-such, but the liturgists are involved just the same. 
They are warned, if any of them need warning, that the Church has 
more to do than worship. They are encouraged in their efforts to let the 
people know what is going on in the sanctuaries. And they are apparently 
left with a major part of the task of firing the boilers of the apostolate. 


UNIVERSAL PLicHT — Pius XI once went clear back to the Flood to 
find a situation comparable for gravity to the present. He said this long 
before the atomic bomb appeared. Seemingly he meant that now, as then, 
the whole of humanity is in the same precarious boat. Men have always 
had their ups and downs; but now it is all up or all down together. 

In making this point the Cardinal recalls succinctly the physical and 
intellectual ties that bind us together. A couple of his sentences are aphor- 
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istic gems: “Since it has begun the world knows for the first time that it 
is one.” And “Each one depends on all for the simple fact of survival.” 

He contends that this one world in formation must have one soul — 
some single ideal or conscious finality. (It has often been said that it 
would be nice if the world should settle on a single ideal; he maintains 
that whether nice or not it is inevitable. Note that he is not speaking of 
world-government.) The way things are going the odds are on scientific 
progress as the guiding star of the one new man — or some other plausible 
brand of humanism. (Look what Wallace is doing with his foggy “‘cen- 
tury of the common man.”’) 

Our alternative is that humanity aspire to become “the perfect man” 
of St. Paul, incorporating, along with all the virtues, scientific progress 
and new social institutions into a higher synthesis, dedicated to an eternal 
as well as temporal goal. Humanism crowned with divinism. The Mystical 
Body abave all; but allied with it an organic temporal society, reflecting as 
far as it may, in its various aspects, the order, unity, and finality of the 
Mystical Body. By way of illustration, one of the most important aspects 
of temporal society is economic life. Now Pius XI proposed for the ulti- 
mate ordering of economic life just such a resemblance and subordination 
to the Mystical Body. This is not to confound the temporal with the 
supernatural but to correlate the two. 


EssENTIALS OF LEADERSHIP —I am getting ahead of and perhaps 
afield from the Cardinal’s thought. At any rate, he is quite sure that we 
must persuade the world to accept our universal ideal or see this coming 
world informed by .a pseudo-soul, a cheap substitute. 

A. Our first difficulty in concluding such a deal is the sales-resistance 
of the world audience. Those who give thought to the coming world 
have discounted the Church. Cardinal Suhard quotes them: “Allied with 
the capitalist system, she [the Church] is collapsing with it.” 

Individual Christians are counted out too: “Christianity has emasculated 
man. By inviting him to look to the next world, it detaches him from 
worldly tasks and turns him away from any fraternal participation in 
the City wherein he lives. Weak in battle, ineffective in action, timid 
as regards adventure, the Christian, as a result of his ‘bourgeois’ or con- 
fined upbringing, is not a ‘companion.’ You cannot count on him to 
conquer the world.” 

All this has a distinctly European ring. Most Americans believe, with 
or without regrets, that capitalism is doing very well for itself, especially 
since those seventeen billions in net profits for 1947, the end of price 
control, and the Taft-Hartley bill. Of course, come depression, Ameri- 
cans can change their minds rapidly. Even then the majority will not 
identify the Church but perhaps some of the clergy with “capitalism.” 

Our American resistance movement, at least at the moment, seems 
to be of a different sort. There is some opposition from the capitalists 
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themselves, more from the vigorous remnants of Protestantism, alarmed 
at the “excessive” political influence of the Church. 

Our Recorp Mixep— As for the alleged public uselessness of the 
Christian, this is part of the creed of only some of the liberals and pro- 
gressives among us. (The mass of citizens do not consider it essential that 
anyone, Christian or not, should “conquer the world.”) Let us restrict 
the question to Catholic Christians. Yes, certain genuine progressives are 
convinced that Catholic education and environment is a handicap for 
social usefulness. They would hold that the typical “good” Catholic is 
so anxious to make a safe, decorous, individual entry into heaven that he 
will never stick his neck out for the cause of a better society here on 
earth. They consider the great army of not-so-good Catholics as slightly 
more leaden than their unbelieving neighbors. By an inherited tradition. 

On the other hand, most reformers know that some of the most pro- 
gressive members of Congress in the recent past have been Catholics. 
And among the New Dealers there were, of course, plenty of convinced 
Christians. Some are aware that the trio who spensored “‘socialized medi- 
cine” — more properly health insurance — Messrs. Wagner, Murray, and 
Dingell, are all Catholics in good standing. Few may know the full 
extent of Catholic progressivism in Congress. (Cf. “Catholics in the 
79th Congress,” by Edward S. Dunn, S.J., in The American Catholic So- 
ciological Review, December, 1946.) But they have heard part of the 
story, enough to convince them that Catholics in politics are not obliged 
to be reactionary. 


Lapor Recorp PassaBLE — Our reputation for potential usefulness 
is enhanced even more by the vigorous presence of certain Catholics and 
at least nominal Christians in the labor movement. Most people in the 
country and certainly most members of unions must have heard that 
Philip Murray is a Catholic. The Catholicism of other leaders may 
escape them; but they would not be particularly astonished to discover 
that their local’s president attends St. Mary’s church. 

To this extent America is different. I am not saying that we have 
an army of enthusiasts infiltrating public life to steer it Christ-ward. 
That is a further problem. But the fact that at least some Catholics and 
many Christians have taken an active part in progressive social move- 
ments these past twenty or thirty years has conditioned our audience 
more favorably than has been the corresponding case in France. 


INTERNAL Divisions —B. A second obstacle, according to Cardinal 
Suhard, to Christian leadership in the formation of a new world is our 
own indecision. We are not at all sure that we want to lead. 

Those believers who are aware at least of some sort of crisis react, he 
says, in two roughly contradictory ways. There are, firstly, the isolation- 
ists of different degrees. They would let the world go its way downhill. 
The crisis, they say, will pass. A tight defense, no cooperation with well- 
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meaning outsiders, no compromise, no adaptations. Hold to the truth 
in its traditional forms; eventually the world will come after it. 

The Cardinal is speaking primarily of French Catholics, but it is easy 
enough to think of a dozen American examples of this mentality, ex- 
pressed in sermons, articles, conversations. The clincher for these people 
is often the adage: “Nil innovetur.” The Maginot line. 

The opposite tendency is described in these terms by the pastoral: let 
there be a vigorous effort to win the masses, to translate our message 
into twentieth century terms, to provide lay leadership and direction for 
evolving society — in a word, to provide, as was said before, one soul 
for the world by creating a new Christian culture. Adaptation and par- 
ticipation — not aloof defense. There is also a note of alarmed anxiety 
here. 

At this point the Cardinal becomes a peace-maker. Which side is right? 
Both sides are right, he says, in their concern for the Church. Both are 
wrong when they promote division in the Church. Furthermore, the 
overly anxious must be calm and hopeful, not frenzied. The smugly 
secure must be prodded awake. 


Divine AND HuMAN — For we must remember what the Church is. 
There follows in the pastoral a truly beautiful exposition of certain ele- 
ments in the theology of the Church. It leans on the encyclical “The 
Mystical Body,” on the Scripture, and on the Fathers. Like the rest of 
the pastoral, this section is already highly condensed. 

Quoting the theologian Moehler, Cardinal Suhard says: “[The Church] 
is the permanent incarnation of the Son of God.” Wherefore its twofold 
nature, the one spiritual, transcendent, divine, deriving ultimately from 
its most intimate principle of life, which is the Holy Spirit. The other 
visible, evolving, adaptable, and dependent on concrete circumstances and 
human wills. The relationship of Head and Body is mirrored by that of 
the Church and the world: “the world needs the Church for its life; 
the Church needs the world for its growth and development.” (Italics 
mine. ) 

And in her incarnation, like Christ, “ . . . she [the Church] wishes to 
penetrate and assume everything in the world without sin.” 

It is wrong, then, for the over-conservative to oppose the Church’s 
temporal growth; wrong for. the others to forget her eternal essence in 
the name of progress. 


To WuicH Dancer Do We Lean? The question might be raised 
here as to which tendency constitutes the greater danger for the Church 
at this time. The Cardinal does not overtly take sides. In principle he 
opposes both extremes —either excessive cleaving to the past or too- 
ready yielding to the present; in principle he upholds the middle way. 

But in fact his whole essay tends to be an indictment of over-conserva- 
tism. If it were not for the predominantly French aberration of Modern- 
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ism, so lately interred, he would seemingly have very little reason to bring 
up the matter of excessive innovation at all. 

In this country we have no dark record or inheritance of Modernism 
suggesting and justifying hyper-caution. We are supposed to have a pro- 
clivity for “Americanism,” but there has been no outbreak of that disease 
worthy of censure for a long time. It is only a matter of opinion; but 
many would select for underlining in future American editions the Car- 
dinal’s admonition against “excessive traditionalism,” which “makes of 
yesterday’s forms the ideal of the present” and by its “negative attitude 
of distrust of legitimate changes hampers the forward march of the 
Church, delays its penetration of the world, and risks furnishing pre- 
texts for inaction to the average faithful.” Yes, some would even have 
these words engraved in bronze on the walls of every seminary. It might 


not be a bad idea. 


ARGUMENT FROM History — Next the Cardinal resorts to history for 
confirmation of his choice of moderate progressivism. He sketches the 
shocks, hesitancies, and recoveries experienced by the Church when suc- 
cessive cultures fell. ‘““To what,” he asks, “does the Church owe her suc- 
cessive triumphs? To what she knew enough to shed. The Church had 
intimately linked herself with peoples and periods of history, but... 
she never bound herself to their destinies.” 

So from history too we may learn the lesson: neither aloofness nor 
binding attachment to the peoples and institutions of the moment or the 
era. The lesson is not so easy as it appears; it demands a great deal of 
Christians, especially when the time comes to let go, say, of some of the 
features of capitalism, or monarchy, or aristocracy, or Tammany, or white 
supremacy, or lesser attachments. 


THe CHuRcH’s Messac—E —C. Assuming that his readers accept his 
thesis that the Church must become more and more “incarnate” in the 
world and thus give the world a soul, the Cardinal goes on to the problem 
of estimating the precise tasks involved for the Church and for Chris- 
tians. That is, in describing what is to be expected of Christians, what 
equipment of virtue, what conduct and tactics — operating firstly in a 
supernatural apostolate and secondly in the temporal order — he is precise 
enough. But in outlining the logically prior task, incumbent upon the 
Church and scholars within the Church, of elaborating a “Christian 
summa of the world in formation,” his proposals are a little difficult to 
follow and, being already compressed, very difficult to summarize. 

Beyond doubt he places singular emphasis on this synthesis of know- 
ledge, this job for intellectuals. It will be a “work of long duration .. . 
the greatest service that can be rendered the Church and her children. . . . 
only on this condition can the Church develop and become in a near 
future what she was in the Middle Ages for the West: the spiritual center 
of the world.” 
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Wide and intensive study, by all sort of scholars (with theologians 
at the peak of the pyramid), with the object of expounding a new and 
universal humanism, hinged upon the central concepts of the Mystical 
Body and the Kingship of Christ, neglecting neither divine potentialities 
nor any authentic human values, offering all men a compelling spiritual 
ideal and an intelligible, adequate explanation of life and the world — 
this is the sort of study-program of which the Cardinal speaks with 
assurance and insistence. 

He seems to describe a world-wide and rather informal process by 
which the Church may become fully self-conscious, Christians may 
come to realize their divine and human heritage, and an overwhelming 
array of truth prepared for all well-meaning unbelievers. Incidentally, 
his synthesis would reconcile any number of apparent contradictions; we 
have already noted several; he recalls a few more at this point. 

His purpose is further clarified by his condemnation of those who 
would be satisfied with “recipes and tactics” for a day (not that we can 
dispense with the short-run altogether) ; what he seeks is a “vision of the 
world” permanently valid and regulative. 

Still seeking light on this element in his “plan” we may turn to a relat- 
ed passage in the pastoral where he describes the intellectual progress al- 
ready made (and attaches a certain apologetic value to it). 


FRENCH CATHOLIC SCHOLARSHIP — ““Today there is a vast general 
movement asserting itself and in preparation. Christian intellectuals are 
everywhere, in universities, academies, scientific societies, research cen- 
ters... . They prove by their technical skill and their loyalty in research 
the perfect harmony of their vocation as thinkers with their vocation as 
Christians. They are trying particularly — and this ‘positive’ effort is a 
real novelty —to show that the problems facing contemporary con- 
sciences find their full answer in Catholicism. Their methodical investi- 
gations bear on all fields, in sociology, history, and psychology, as well 
as in the exact sciences.” This movement, he says, must be accelerated 
and enlarged and coordinated. 

Parenthetically, if this account be accurate for France, isn’t it too 
bright a picture of America? Here Catholic scholars themselves report that 
they are far from being a triumphant army. Other sincerely Christian 
intellectuals are enough of an oddity to be acclaimed, when they do 
turn up, by our diocesan weeklies. In sum, if this “intellectual apostolate” 
is as important and necessary as the pastoral indicates, we shall need a 
great many American recruits to its ranks in order to contribute any- 
thing like our proper proportion of the work to world Catholicism. 

Forminc ApostLes — D. While this pursuit of truth proceeds within 
the Church, the individual Christian, whatever his status, is called to 
assist in the two-way campaign to make truth prevail: in the supernatural 
apostolate and in the reform of the temporal order. 
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First in importance is what the Cardinal designates simply “the aposto- 

late,” limiting it to the supernatural sphere. He stresses the intense forma- 
tion necessary to real apostles. As has been said so often, we cannot give 
what we don’t have. Since we want to give, before all else, the truths of 
the Gospel and a share in the life of God, we Christians, clergy and laity, 
must first be thoroughly saturated with both. Here he gives us a telling 
axiom: “For modern man will never leave his mysticisms for a cut-rate 
Faith.” Our first duty is personal holiness, in union with Christ, through 
prayer, reflection, and the use of the sacraments. 
. . without close and assiduous contact with Christ there is neither 
sanctity nor apostolate.” And “mental prayer, spiritual reading, the holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass and the sacramental life are not practices to which 
one must sacrifice a more or less important part of one’s action: they are 
the indispensable source, the substantial food of a Christian life.” 

Liturgists might remark that he places mental prayer and spiritual 
reading on a par with Mass and holy Communion. Well, not exactly that. 
To form apostles, he says, frequent Mass attendance, even with active 
participation, is not enough. There must be reading, thought, understand- 
ing. The gifts of the Holy Ghost normally do not operate in the vacuum 
of an empty head. 

Of course it might be said conversely that fully developed participation 
in the Mass demands outside reading, study, and reflection, leading to a 
conviction of apostolic responsibility. From either starting point we reach 
the same destination — provided we go far enough. 

Only — many will not go that far. Not all are apostles. For those 
who are almost reluctant disciples it will be well to concentrate on the 
purpose of making the Mass more meaningful. The Cardinal has inti- 
mated as much, in quoting, with limited approval, the Catholic adapta- 
tionists over against the intransigeants: “They point out that the liturgy 
and forms of worship are often incomprehensible. For this reason the mass 
of the faithful and often the Christian élite have no access to the great 
community worship. They practice —if they practice at all—a formal- 
istic religion having no relation to the rest of their life. Will not the 
Church help them by facilitating the reception of the sacraments and an 
understanding of the sacred rites?” 


This could lead into the debate over the vernacular; but the Cardinal 
does not refer to the question in his 1947 pastoral. His advanced views, 
expressed in later correspondence with the Holy See, are already known 
to O. F. readers. (Cf. issue of May 16, p. 320.) 


ec 


NeeEp oF New MetHops — E. Logically following discussion of apos- 
tolic formation is that of apostolic methods. These, says the pastoral, must 
be almost completely new. In pointing to signs of Catholic resurgence in 
France, the Cardinal has already emphasized, along with the intellectual 
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revival and the increase in genuine holiness, the unique effectiveness 
of Catholic Action. 

He calls it “an apostolic instrument raised up by the Holy Spirit, 
adapted to the penetration of the modern world . . . especially through the 
participation of laymen.” 

Here, speaking more generally of methods, it is his purpose to define 
and distinguish them according to the new “mission” of the Church. He 
urges us to relieve ourselves of the traditional notion that this mission 
consists primarily of expeditions to the pagans in foreign lands. We 
breathe paganism at home. To confront it we need not cross the street. 
We can stay right where we are and go to work on it. Any office, factory, 
or shop will do. The infection is in the air and it is up to us to spread a 
stronger “virus.” 

Is he speaking exclusively of France? Not at all: “More evident in 
France, the phenomenon is latent everywhere and, no doubt, will become 
more and more obvious.” Of course. We have had a whole chorus of 
American voices, not always in harmony, proclaiming more or less the 
same discovery. Among them there come to mind Integrity, and before 
that The Catholic Worker, and more urbanely Today, and more quietly 
the Catholic Action publications; and there is The Grail, and Carl Bauer, 
and Father Furfey, and a good many more. No, they don’t always har- 
monize, but all can take comfort from Cardinal Suhard’s words. 

At the same time, if we wish to remain faithful to the Cardinal’s 
thought (and Pius XI’s and Pius XII’s), we shall remember that the 
goal is not destruction of our “inhuman” (the Cardinal’s word) civiliza- 
tion but its reconstruction. The pastoral condemns urbanism as it is, but 
does not recommend that we all move to the country. It supports the 
opinion, at least implied in Quadragesimo Anno, that factories can be 
humanized. But this is to get ahead, into the discussion of temporal action 
which follows. 


MEANING OF “Like By Like” — In the course of his discussion of the 
supernatural apostolate right-at-home, the Cardinal makes an especially 
valuable distinction, it seems to me. All are acquainted with Pope Pius 
XI’s principle of “‘the apostolate of like by like,” of workers to workers, 
employers to employers, etc. There is more meaning to this rule than is 
commonly understood. It is not enough to share the same neighborhood, 
even the same workbench or office. Christ did not merely establish resi- 
dence in Palestine, nor was He a researcher into carpentry. Like Him the 
apostle must “share the joys and sorrows, the deceptions and hopes, and 
join in the just aspirations of the group. For Christian truth cannot be 
imposed from without by the prestige of those who teach it, nor even by 
its objective rigor alone; it presents itself as a testimony. Now the pres- 
ence, not only physical but spiritual [italics added] which presupposes 
the community of life, is essential to the witness.” It seems necessary not 
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only to be with people but to get inside of them, so to speak. This in- 
volves more than sympathy; it asks a certain recklessness — a calculated 
risk that is not too carefully calculated. 


Two Conc.usions — Arguing thus from the nature of the apostolate 
as well as from its extent, the Cardinal reaches, he says, two far-reaching 
conclusions: 

1) “The apostolate should be based on Catholic Action.” (This way 
of putting it may puzzle those among us who had reached the conclusion 
that the apostolate is Catholic Action.) 

2) “The modern apostolate, without overlooking anybody, must be 
based primarily on the working class.” There are more of them, they are 
farthest from the Church, and justice demands too that they be raised 
from proletarianism to their rightful status in society. 

To this he adds a necessary corollary which bears quoting: The aposto- 
late can advance only “by entrusting to the laity more and more responsi- 
bilities and by associating it ever more closely with the efforts of the 
hierarchy.” 

There can be little debate about applying these conclusions to the 
United States. The objection might be raised that there is no proletariat 
in this country comparable to that of France. Our workers are better 
off, and someone has calculated, rather loosely, that over half our twelve 
million labor union members are Catholics. Granting this for the sake of 
argument, the bulk of our population is of the wage-earning class; if they 
are not as propertyless as the French workers they are on the whole about 
as Faithless, and as time goes on they shall have more and more to say 
about the structure and objectives of our society. Those priests who have 
given the matter most thought are convinced that the workers are the 
principal field of the apostolate. So far it has hardly been touched. The 
French are before us. 


Work IN THE TEMPORAL ORDER —F. As was said before, the indi- 
vidual Christian, as distinguished from the official Church, is called to a 
two-fold campaign. He must devote himself not only to the supernatural 
apostolate but also to what the Cardinal calls “temporal action,” the task 
of rebuilding social order. He introduces this section with the words: 
“Is the mission of the Church limited to the apostolate? Some think so.” 
Indeed they do. 

But he maintains: “ . . . without ‘Incarnation’ there is no Church... . 
Because man is body and soul, mortal and immortal, she is concerned 
with all that serves as the natural basis in him for the supernatural.” This 
is not new, but it is ever opposite. 

He quotes Pius XI: “For the unquenchable aspiration to reach a suitable 
state of happiness even on earth is planted in the heart of man by the 
Creator.” And Pius XII: “Rise out of the ruins to build a new social 


world to Christ.” 
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GROWTH OR DECLINE 


And the theologian Mouroux, in answer to the protest that our world 
is too wholly evil: “The temporal is a wounded reality which we must 
love with a redeeming love.” 

Just what does it mean “‘to build a new social order?” Without becom- 
ing too specific, for “the Church does not intend to take sides for any 
particular forms,” the Cardinal invites the growth of new economic 
and political institutions within the nation and the development of col- 
laboration among the nations. 

The Church, officially, must speak in such general terms. Members of 
the Church need not — must not. They should get into the thick of the 
practical debating and plan-making, at all levels. “To be late with an idea 
may be a fact, it is not a virtue.” 

To prevail in the debate will require intellectual and technical com- 
petence. This recalls his earlier appeals for universal scholarship. Here he 
calls for experts in the social sciences, working together. While the 
Church cannot be expected to supply exact guidance in details, she 
does give the social leader a few valuable tips. He is told at the outset 
that much of our civilization is inhuman. He has been told what man is 
— useful knowledge in planning for man. He is made aware that there 
are higher goals than technical progress. And he knows that not struggle 
(competition?) but the cooperation of free wills is the law of progress. 
Beyond this he is on his own, depending on his own brains and those of his 
confreres, Christian or not. 

These principles are simple; but to follow them thoroughly will de- 
mand a great deal of our experts. 


HopeFuL Prockess — As an example of the sort of “experting” he 
has reference to, Cardinal Suhard reveals that French Catholic business 
leaders are already working out new schemes of labor participation in 
management, ownership, and profits. (For a more recent and lengthier 
report on this development see the two articles by Father Benjamin L. 
Masse in America for May 22 and May 29, 1948.) In a few places it 
seems that their research is getting practical results. 

In this country there has been some research and much elementary 
discussion. The work has devolved almost entirely upon the clergy, from 
the years after the turn of the century when Msgr. John A. Ryan began 
to write and to speak. Its influence has been felt to some extent in the 
labor movement and in the passage of legislation. Catholic businessmen 
have hardly been touched by it; of course we have no group of “radical” 
Catholic business leaders. Then too, the French must admit that they have 
been propelled into more rapid evolution by the clash of events. 

Cardinal Suhard asks for a great deal more brain-work. Study and 
leadership, he says, are needed in every field of public life. It strikes one 
that our schools would have to take a new orientation in order to con- 
form to the plan of the pastoral. They would have to give more atten- 
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tion not only to formal social study and the problems of reconstruction, 
but to the inculcation of a sense of social responsibility, without which 
there is not much object in offering courses. 


Day-to-Day Activity — His plan for “temporal action” is not con- 
fined to research and top leadership, although he does stress these elements. 
He does not minimize the possibilities of the ordinary citizen. 

“One does not have to be a scholar to participate in this great work. 
Every Christian is called to it. For some it will be a matter of mutual 
help, an improvement of working conditions or of housing; professional 
or trades-union action.” He mentions too family welfare associations, 
youth movements, social service, and other fields. “Every day each one 
can bring his stone to the common edifice.” 

Temporal action has its own justification. But to clinch the argument 
he warns us that if we do not succeed in rebuilding the social order the 
supernatural apostolate will necessarily drag. If Christians “do not re- 
form, through institutions, and substitute a livable climate for the dele- 
terious environment of this ‘soulless’ world, their missionary efforts run 
a great risk of being compromised.” 

His next words are among the most challenging of the whole pastoral: 
“To convert the world, it is not enough to be saints and preach the Gos- 
pel. Rather one cannot be a saint and live the Gospel we preach without 
spending himself to provide everyone with the housing, employment, 
food, leisure, education, etc., without which life is no longer human.” 
Although this doctrine is not new in America, its clear-cut and unqual- 
ified expression is likely to make this passage the least digestible, for 
American readers, of the entire ninety pages. 


CONFIDENT CONCLUSION — After setting up all these “impossible” 
objectives and outlining enough work for half a century, the pastoral 
ends with an exhortation to confidence. The Cardinal urges his people 
not to despair at “this world without God, this universal swamp of sin, 
these renewed threats of collective suicide, the cries of distress which 
arise from, all sides. . . . The Church may seem overwhelmed, submerged 
by the deluge of the times.” 

If such hopelessness threatens the devout Frenchman—and well it 
might — I’m not so sure that owr danger is not of an opposite nature. On 
this side we are still generally complacent, if not presumptuous. The 
warning that we are being drowned in a sea of paganism does not register 
with the majority. Here and there someone gets the floor with a minority 
report that is sober or even doleful. These can take heart from the Car- 
dinal’s final words. 

He reminds us that the Church’s vitality and youth are eternal. She 
says, with Christ, “Have confidence, I have overcome the world.” She 
can speak thus because She is, in a sense, Christ, and as invincible as her 
Master. JouHN M. Hayes 
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TWO BLESSINGS FOR MOTHERS 


IFTY years ago my father — as a convinced and well-in- 
structed Catholic, as an obstetrician by profession and as 
father of his first-born — was seriously disturbed about 
this blessing for mothers called ‘‘churching’’: he wondered 
how a purification rite could tie in with the Church’s 

teaching on marriage and motherhood. His pastor’s assurance, plus 
the Latin Ritual deciphered with the faded memories of classical 
Latin from bygone school days, succeeded in convincing him that 
there really was no cause for alarm or resentment, no left-over from 
the dark ages or even from some heresy. Twenty-five years later, 
when his daughters inquired into the same matter for similar 
reasons, they had a little less difficulty; they could find in some 
priest’s library, if not a translation, at least a commentary in the 
vernacular, that was sufficient to quiet their suspicions. 


But today we have the same rite, in Latin and English, beauti- 
fully printed and adorned artistically as a greeting card or con- 
gratulation folder: to be studied at home and used in church for 
the “‘churching”’ itself, or to be kept as a dear remembrance of a 
cherished experience. 


There has now been published a second blessing for mothers, 
in an equally attractive format, which really should have come 
first: the blessing of an expectant mother. In my own case too 
the order had been reversed: I too had discovered this beautiful 
blessing some time after inquiring into the other. But it was only 
when I found out about this blessing before childbirth that I felt 
I had finally found “Mother Church.” “Our Holy Mother, the 
Church” was no longer a metaphor, a saying, a figure of speech 
at which I sometimes had even rebelled. No, I now knew her to 
be a real mother, who like any human mother in her expectancy 
hopes and prays, worries and wonders: will the new life safely 
teach the light of day, will it be brought safely to the fount of 
rebirth in the water and the Holy Spirit? I discovered with grate- 
ful heart that Mother Church was standing behind the expectant 
woman, identifying her own hope with hers, she herself waiting 
eagerly to become mother of a new, another Christ at baptism. 
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Mother Church joins her own joys and fears to those of the 
human mother, calling down from the Creator God a powerful 
blessing upon mother and child for health of body and soul; she 
calls on the angels of God to hover about mother and child and 
the house they live in, that both be protected against the snares 
of Satan and that the new life be preserved for the sacred rebirth 
of baptism. What Catholic mother will not be grateful for this 
tender solicitude and gladly leave it to this powerful mediatrix to 
speak for her and her child at the throne of God? What mother 
will not again and again repeat these prayers and invocations dur- 
ing the months of waiting, prayers which the priest, fulfilling the 
wish of Mother Church, has pronounced over her with a special 
blessing at a time when there was great need for this assurance of 
supernatural help? 


(I am well aware that the so-called ‘danger clause’” — “‘to be 
administered in case of any doubt about the safety of mother or 
child’’ —- makes many a mother hesitate to even ask for this bless- 
ing. But, ““Media vita in morte sumus —In the midst of life we 
walk in the shadow of death.’’ Does this not apply in a very special 
way to the unborn life, despite all the perfection of modern medical 
care? Is there not always some doubt as to the safety of either 
mother or child, some danger to be taken into account? Mother 
Church certainly did not invent this blessing to make it dependent 
on a medical certificate as to the certainty of danger.) 


The blessing of a mother before childbirth is itself the back- 
ground of the second mother-blessing, which she receives on her 
first visit to the church where her child has been baptized. On 
this occasion again the two mothers meet: the one who gave natur- 
al life and the one who gave supernatural life. This time to re- 
joice in united thanksgiving. The anxiety of the past months has 
given way to a jubilant greeting. An honorable reception is ten- 
dered to the mother who will be entrusted now with the rearing 
of the child that has been marked with the sign of Christ, the 
child that has become another Christ, an image of the Rex gloriae. 
“This is the generation of them that seek Him’ — is there a more 
beautiful introduction possible into the community of the parish, 
which in its turn too has reason to rejoice at this latest increase in 
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BLESSINGS FOR MOTHERS 


numbers and grace? “Lift up your heads, O ye gates, and be ye 
lifted up, ye ancient doors, that the king of glory may enter in.” 


Of the “blessing after childbirth’’ card many thousands of 
copies have already been sold, due to the fact that “‘churching”’ is 
somewhat better known and in many parishes still an established 
custom. But there is little reason why the other blessing could not 
also become a tradition. Many a pastor is worried about the young 
mothers who, occupied as they are with small children, cannot 
easily be reached by the ordinary parish activities and often be- 
come strangers in their own parish. Why not try Mother Church's 
own suggestion and invite them and their children for the special 
blessings that are meant to give them special help in their daily 
lives? By tactful instruction in sermon or on house-calls the young 
mothers could be made acquainted with the blessing and encour- 
aged to ask for it. And in the form it has been printed by the 
Pio Decimo Press, it can be used as a distinguished and tasteful 
“greeting card,”’ one that will be cherished in the months of expect- 
ancy and that can be used to follow the rite when the priest ad- 
ministers the blessing. How about a new apostolate for the sun- 
shine committees, parish visitors, block chairmen or simply the 
“good neighbor’? 


Many years ago a dear friend, Elizabeth, was inconsolable 
over the loss of her first, stillborn baby — “Don’t you see, we 
will never, never, be united with him even in the other life?’’ — 
and found her peace of mind only in her second expectancy after 
receiving (at my urging) the blessing for a pregnant mother. I 
then vowed that in my own small way I would serve Mother 
Church simply by telling the young mothers of my acquaintance 
about the solicitude of Her who cannot be outdone in her concern 
for the well-being of the new life and for its safe arrival at the 
baptismal font. Years later a neighbor, who had urged me to make 
her an English translation of the blessing, ‘“‘however crude,”’ dis- 
covered that not even the priest she happened to ask for the bless- 
ing (since she was not feeling well, and feared for the expected 
baby), knew about it. He bade her return a week later, while he 
would obtain some information on the subject. But it was the 
woman’s husband who returned, to tell the priest that his wife 
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was in the hospital fighting for her life, while the baby was al- 
ready lost. 

On that day I knew that more must be done than I had been 
doing; that there was need not only for an authentic translation 
but also for a broader propagandizing of this important sacra- 
mental. With the publication of these two cards,’ it has now been 
made easy enough for anyone interested or convinced of the value 
of this ‘‘apostolate’’ to do his or her part. If each women’s sodal- 
ity or mothers’ club would keep a supply of them on hand and 
would systematically urge the members to send them out, or would 
make sure that the pastor has a supply for parish use, much would 
already be gained. To make young mothers feel safe and protected 
in the tender love and solicitude of Mother Church, and to awaken 
in them a new appreciation of the sacrament of baptism, which is 
the very centerpiece around which these two beautiful mother- 
blessings are constructed — it is a task worthy of our best apostolic 
efforts! 

THERESE MUELLER 





A child whose parents give him spiritual insights and 
practices is the legatee of heaven. The source of true spiritual 
formation is the liturgy. The thoroughly Christian home is 
Mass-centered; every home is a “little church’’ of which the 
father is the household ‘‘sacerdos’’ (giver of holy things) ; the 
emphasis on family festivals should flow from the sacraments 
(name day celebrations, etc.) ; the revolving seasons of the 
Church year should give the tone to home life. The Christian 
practices taught in school and church will be ineffective unless 
they have place in the home: meal and night prayers; Advent, 
May, Lenten devotions; weekday Communion together. 
Americans are “spirit shy,’ but once the plunge is made, a 
strengthening of the home’s spiritual life will mean a re-vital- 
izing of every phase of family life. — REV. CONLETH OVER- 
MAN, C.P., The Homiletic and Pastoral Review, February, 
p. 368. 





1Pio Decimo Press, Box 53, Baden Station, St. Louis 15, Mo. Price, with 
envelopes, 15 cents each; 100 for $10.00. 
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AUGUST 6: THABOR AND HIROSHIMA 


HE immolation of Christ is precious in our sight not only 
because it is an eternal sacrifice, but also because it is 
temporal, because through the Mass it is, like human 
life, immersed in the flux of time. Human existence is 
renewed every day. The thread of human life must be 

picked up again with each coming of the sun. Each day has its 
own sufferings and sorrows and problems. 


Christ knew that. By becoming man He was able to have the 
experience of getting up out of the darkness and facing the burdens 
of a new day, the burdens which no other day would have in 
exactly the same way. And because He wanted His immolation 
to take full possession of our lives, because He wanted His Sacri- 
fice to catch up all of our daily pain and labor and sorrow, He gave 
us the daily sacrifice of the Mass. 


That is why every morning a new Mass comes speeding to us 
out of the east with the sun. It comes to us carrying with it divine 
light and grace for all the sufferings and problems that are proper 
to that day, not only the sufferings and problems of each individ- 
ual, but those of the family, the nation, the world. Somewhere in 
the east each day there is 2 priest who is the first to begin the cele- 
bration of the new liturgicai feast. But hardly have his steps begun 
to ascend the altar when there are steps close behind, the steps of 
other priests in endless procession as the Mass moves steadily west- 
ward, spreading out across the world like a tidal wave of divine 
love. If you stand before a map you can see how the Mass presses 
on relentlessly like the sun, leaping from island to island, from 
continent to continent, taking firm possession of every hour of time, 
of every stretch of space. _ 

Nothing can stop it. Like the sun it penetrates into every dark 
place. Like the sun it cleanses and purifies, gives warmth and a new 
life. 

Here is a village where the windows are just beginning to reflect 
the fires of the eastern sky. The women have started their day of 
toil in the kitchen, and the men are going out into the fields 
through the wet grass. Already the Mass is there in the parish 
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church. It is there with its Kyrie to repair for all the sins of the 
night. It is there with its perfect gift of love under the species of 
wheaten bread which has come from the labor of the fields and the 
toil of the kitchen to catch up all the labor and toil of that day 
and give it an eternal meaning. It is there with its divine light and 
grace and strength to bring solace for all the secret tears of that 
day. 

Here is a hospital where the first rays of light are beginning to 
fall upon eyes which have not closed all night. Suffering bodies 
are stirring restlessly and cool, efficient nurses are starting on the 
morning round, Already the Mass is there in the hospital chapel. 
It is there to draw to itself all the wide-eyed suffering of that long 
night and all the burning pain of the new day. It is there to make 
of all that pain a prolongation of Christ’s passion and a new con- 
tribution to the redemption of the world. Because it is there, suffer- 
ing can make sense, for Christ’s Sacrifice gives to the irrationality 
of pain the only meaning it can possibly have. 

On the morning of the sixth of August 1945, the Mass that was 
moving westward passed a speeding plane. It was a profoundly 
significant meeting, but few grasped its meaning. The plane was 
moving towards Hiroshima. The Mass was going everywhere in 
the world. What the plane would do at Hiroshima would have 
repercussions every where in the world. Did the Mass which moved 
across the face of the earth that day bring with it any special light 
for the terrifying problem which that day would create? Let us see. 

It was the feast of the Transfiguration of the Word-made-flesh. 
In the Mass the Bride of Christ sang across the world the same 
song of love she had been singing down the centuries on that day: 
“Thy lightnings enlightened the world: the earth shook and 
trembled. How lovely are Thy tabernacles, O Lord of hosts’’ (in- 
troit). “He is the brightness of eternal light, the unspotted mirror, 
and the image of His goodness . . . And His face did shine as the 
sun” (gradual). 

The gospel of the feast told the story of what had happened on 
Mount Thabor. It seemed to the apostles Peter, James, and John, 
who had gone there with Christ, that the flesh of the Word Incar- 
nate had suddenly opened up and revealed a tremendous light and 
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AUGUST 6 


power and radiation which had been kept concealed until that mo- 
ment. They had had reasons to believe that it was there, but this 
was the first time it had been released. It came to them in a blinding 
flash that struck them to the ground. It seemed to them that the 
brightness of the sun had descended upon Him. 


His face shone like the sun, and His garments became white as snow. 
And behold, there appeared to them Moses and Elias talking together 
with Him. Then Peter addressed Jesus, saying, “Lord, it is good for 
us to be here. If Thou wilt, let us set up three tents here, one for 
Thee, one for Moses, and one for Elias.” As he was still speaking, be- 
hold, a bright cloud overshadowed them, and behold, a voice out of 
the cloud said, “This is My beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased: 
hear Him.” And on hearing it the disciples fell on their faces and 
were exceedingly afraid. And Jesus came near and touched them, 
and said to them, “Arise, and do not be afraid.” But lifting up their 
eyes, they saw no one but Jesus only. 

The collect of the Mass made very clear what was implied in 
this first radiation of the splendor and power of the Son of God. 
Christ, the Light of the world, would shine into human life and 
make it possible for all men to become sons of God by adoption. 
In this way man would be able to share in the splendor and power 
of divinity. 

O God, who in the glorious transfiguration of Thine only-begotten 
Son didst confirm the mysteries of the faith by the testimony of the 
fathers, and who by Thy voice from the shining cloud didst in 
wondrous manner foreshow the perfect adoption of sons: make us, 
in Thy loving kindness, we beseech Thee, as co-heirs with Him who 
is the King of Glory, and in that very glory call us in the end to 
share. 


The Mass never moves across the world alone. For in the divine 
office the Bride of Christ has fashioned an exquisite setting for the 
jewel of the holy Sacrifice. The canticles of love and praise which 
she sang in her office all the hours of that fateful day of the sixth 
of August brought out more fully the theme of the collect of the 
Mass. ‘‘“God who made light shine forth in the darkness has shone 
into our hearts, unto the illumination of the knowledge of the 
brightness of God, shining on the face of Christ Jesus’ (Resp. to 
lesson. VIII of Matins). The hymn of Lauds made it very clear 
that the sweet light of love which is Christ will shine only into 
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the hearts of those who are little ones: “‘qui te revelas parvulis.” 
The divine radiation of Christ would destroy death: ‘““Through 
the illumination of our Savior Jesus Christ, who destroyed death 
and illuminated life unto incorruption’’ (Resp. to lesson VII of 
Matins). It would even transform our body into a thing of 
dazzling beauty as it did the flesh of Christ on Thabor: ‘We 
eagerly await a Savior, our Lord Jesus Christ, who will refashion 
the body of our lowliness, conforming it to the body of His bright- 
ness’”’ (little chapter of Vespers and Lauds). 


This is what the Mass was carrying across the face of the earth 
when it passed the plane on the morning of the sixth of August, 
1945. What the plane was carrying to Hiroshima we know. While 
the Bride of Christ was singing, ‘“Thy lightnings enlightened the 
world: the earth shook and trembled,” the first atom bomb ex- 
ploded. There was a blinding flash, a white light so brilliant that 
it seemed as if the sun had fallen upon the earth, a light so devastat- 
ing that it disintegrated buildings and turned everything into 
flame. Seconds later, little remained of the city of Hiroshima — 
little save burning rubble and charred bodies. In other cities, the 
Mass went on: “‘He is the brightness of eternal light, the unspotted 
mirror, and the image of His goodness. . . . And His face did shine 
as the sun.” 


Above Hiroshina arose a strange, gigantic mushroom of white 
smoke, billowing upwards with terrible swiftness and forming a 
huge cloud, but out of that bright cloud no reassuring voice could 
be heard saying as at Thabor, “... Iam well pleased.” While the 
first illumination of atomic energy sent a hundred thousand victims 
to a black, blistering death, the canticle of love continued: 
“Through the illumination of our Savior Jesus Christ, who de- 
stroyed death and illuminated life unto incorruption.’’ While the 
few survivors of Hiroshima were nursing loathsome wounds and 
seeking for the charred members of their loved ones among the 
ruins, the little chapter of Lauds was being chanted: ““We eagerly 
await a Savior, our Lord Jesus Christ, who will refashion the 
body of our lowliness, conforming it to the body of His bright- 
ness."’ These survivors could not exclaim as the disciples had ex- 
claimed on Thabor, ‘‘It is good for us to be here.’’ Nor did Jesus 
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AUGUST 6 


come and touch them, saying, ‘Arise, and fear not.’’ And when 
they dared to look up from the ground where they had fallen with 
the blast, they saw, not Jesus, but only havoc and desolation. - 

The terror in the hearts of these survivors has spread through- 
out the world. For the modern world, lifting up its eyes, sees 
everything but Jesus. 


At both Hiroshima and Thabor there was a radiation of light 
and power from the depths of matter; there was an opening up of 
matter and a revelation of its most intimate secrets. Hiroshima 
revealed that the Creator had locked up tremendous energy in the 
heart of matter; Thabor revealed that the Creator, by becoming 
incarnate, had locked Himself up in the heart of matter. August 
the sixth’s greatest title to glory will be, not that it commemorates 
the most astounding thing that science has done with matter, but 
that it commemorates the most astounding thing that Wisdom 
has done with it. The modern world must be brought to realize 
this. 

It will never be brought to realize it unless those to whom has 
been given “‘the power to become sons of God,” those who have 
been granted a share in the splendor and light and radiation of 
divine life grasp the profound implications in the liturgy of the 
sixth of August and find in- these implications the answer to the 
problem of the fear and anguish and black despair of the atomic 
era. 


Once atomic energy had been locked up in the heart of matter, 
matter was bound to become explosive. Once all the power and 
light of the Godhead had been put into human life in the Incarna- 
tion, Christ was bound to be the most explosive and revolutionary 
character that ever walked the face of the earth; He was bound 
to start a chain reaction which would extend across all space and 
time. Once participation in the splendor and light and power of 
divine life has been put into Christians at baptism, they are des- 
tined to make of Christianity something revolutionary, something 
that will constantly renew the face of the earth. At baptism a share 
in the divine energy that radiated from Christ'on Thabor is put 
into the soul. From then on, the life of the Christian is to radi- 
ate the Christ-life. This radiation ‘is the only thing that can save 
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our atomic era. That was the lesson which the liturgy was trying 
to make plain on the sixth of August, 1945. 


If the world has been brought to the brink of complete disaster 
and despair it is because the lives of the majority of Christians 
have not been a radiation. In them Christianity has not been some- 
thing explosive, or dynamic, or revolutionary! It has been some- 
thing passive and inert, mean and mediocre, comfortable and com- 
promising. 

And you don’t have to search very far for the cause. The ma- 
jority of Christians have lost full and vital contact with the only 
source that can give to their lives something of the splendor of the 
face of Christ on Thabor: the liturgy. You can’t bring up Chris- 
tians On a piety that is thin and watery and superficial and senti- 
mental and cheap, and then expect that the strength and beauty 
and vitality of the Christ-life will become manifest in their lives. 
If the modern world, lifting up its eyes, cannot see the face of 
Jesus in our social institutions, in our economic structure, in our 
business establishments, in the whole pattern of modern civiliza- 
tion, is not the chief reason to be found in the fact that only a 
grotesque caricature of His strong and radiant Face can be found 
in the life of piety of modern Christians? 


_ It is an historical fact that Christianity has been explosive and 
dynamic and revolutionary only when the liturgy has been the 
wellspring of the Christian life. The lives of the early Christians 
were dynamic because they grew out of the liturgy. In them Chris- 
tianity was so explosive that it smashed a powerful and world- 
wide pagan civilization; it was so revolutionary that it completely 
renewed the face of the earth. In our own times something of the 
dynamic character of Christianity is beginning to appear in our 
Catholic Action groups. But it is a fact which can be verified 
empirically that Catholic Action has had success only when its 
action has been deeply rooted in the life of the liturgy. 


Time is running out. The issue is sharp and stark. On the one 
hand the vision of hell at Hiroshima with the human spirit 
crushed, human life blotted out, and even the human body seared 
and charred. On the other hand, the vision of heaven on Thabor 
with death destroyed, the human spirit caught up into the inner 
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AUGUST 6 


life of God, and the human body refashioned and conformed to 
the body of the brightness of the Son of Man. The liturgy of 
the sixth of August, 1945, carried across the world the only answer 
to the problem carried by the bomber. Implicit in that answer was 
a strong warning to those who are in charge of Christian com- 
munities, to those who are active in Christian education, to those 
who in any way minister to Christian piety. If our parishes do 
not provide an integral and abundant liturgical life for their mem- 
bers, if our schools feed the souls of the young with a spirituality 
that is thin and weak and watery, if our preachers transform the 
Christian life into a kind of moralism, if our confessors and spir- 
itual directors fail to root in the liturgy the spiritual life of the 
souls who come to them, if our commercial houses continue to 
flood our Catholic churches and homes with works of piety and 
objects of art which enervate and emasculate the Christian life, how 
will ‘‘the splendor of the Lord God shine upon us’’? 

BERNARD I, MULLAHY, C.S.C. 

































FROM OTHER LANDS 
f SUNDAY AND JOY* 


HE second National French Congress of Pastoral Liturgy 
held at Lyons issued in its closing session a list of con- 
clusions which contained the following: ‘‘Before insist- 
ing on the Sunday’s obligations one should first make 
every effort to bring to light the Sunday’s grandeur.” 

It is undoubtedly necessary in our own day to stress the sacred 
character of the Lord’s Day, that the faithful may understand 
the Sunday not only as a commemorative day, but also as a day of 
grace, a day consecrated moreover in a special way to the Trinity. 
In order to make the Sunday Mass obligation appreciated, it will 
be most helpful, furthermore, to explain something about the 
Sunday’s liturgy as the source of true Christian joy. 

Today, unfortunately, we are living in a period singularly devoid 
of joy, and what there is of it sounds hollow. Even before the 
war and its calamities, the general mentality and philosophical 
outlook of our century made for a pessimistic view of human 
existence. The existentialist current in contemporary philosophy 
resulted in a bleak outlook on life. Human existence, according to 
{the non-Christian exponents of] this philosophy, means the 
anguish of being deserted and abandoned in this world. Faced by 
this distressing destiny man cannot achieve tranquillity in his life. 
Death dogs man’s days; his nature is essentially temporary and 
death enters essentially into his being. Man’s destiny, then, is 
summed up in this, that he is on his way to nothingness. This out- 
look determines what is to be thought of human life. Life’s su- 
preme value consists in freely and courageously accepting this 
fate. 

Sound reason alone would suffice to expose the folly of this 
modern philosophy. But the Christian has deeper reasons which 
throw light on the question. The weekly return of the joyous day 
on which Christ arose for our salvation banishes the existentialist 
agony, and he is filled with joy. 





From L’Osservatore Romano, October 29: ‘‘La liturgia domenicale fonte di 
‘gioia.”” We are indebted to the Very Rev. William Walker, O.S.B., of St. Meia- 
tad’s Abbey, for the translation. 
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SUNDAY AND JOY 


This joy has its origin in the Sunday liturgy. The community 
prayer, the liturgy, has always been the essential element of this 
sacred Christian day. Its greatest value for the human spirit lies 
especially in its power to make living the truths of faith. On 
Sundays of the liturgical year one is brought face to face with the 
important incidents in the life of Christ. It is not sufficient to cele- 
brate them merely in thought, they must be relived; and for that 
purpose the Sunday furnishes us the means, and in the most per- 
fect way possible. 










































It is impossible here to treat the Sunday liturgy in its entirety; 
we will underline only the more important of the sacred gatherings 
for worship that make up the day, namely, holy Mass and the 
divine office, especially Vespers. 


The liturgy of the Lord’s Day involves the mystery of unity: 
it is the visible expression of the unity of all who are baptized in 
Christ. It implies likewise a mystery of hope, for the community 
gathers in the common expectation of what is to come. These tra- 
ditional values are materialized above all in the parish Mass, in 
the solemn celebration of the eucharistic liturgy, but also in Ves- 
pers, its normal complement; these give to the Lord’s Day its au- 
thentic physiognomy, as a holy day, a day of festive joy. 


The Mass is two things, a meeting and a memory. We com- 
memorate the death of Christ on the cross and we meet up with 
Him in person. It is necessary, however, to keep the two well dis- 
tinct, if we wish to see clearly the essence of the Mass. The recall- 
ing of Christ’s death is symbolic in nature (sacrum signum), signi- 
fying a reality of the past. But the Mass is not mere symbol, it is a 
true sacrifice. There is beyond doubt an intimate connection’ be- 
tween every Mass and the unique sacrifice of the cross. On the 
other hand Christ does not actually suffer again, but sits in glory 
at the right hand of the Father. But in His attitude of intercession 
at the throne of His Father He is still animated by the same inten- 
tions which urged Him on from the first moment of His incarna- 
tion. This Sacrifice becomes really present in holy Mass. Meeting 
thus with Christ at Mass makes one more fully aware of belonging 
to a living community and floods the soul with joy. The first 
Christians felt this deeply. It was not legal pressure, but a necessity 
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and an internal urgency arising from the organic life of the 
Church that drew them forcefully to participate in the holy Sacri- 
fice. 


The law obliging us to attend Mass is a precept of joy. When 
the parish gathers together to celebrate Mass it should be a feast 
of Christian unity, because then is realized in miniature the whole 
grand assembly of God's people. The celebration of the Sunday is 
thus a visible manifestation of the unity and catholicity of the 
Church. From all parts of the earth there ascends to God the self- 
same prayer, even though not uniform; the same Sacrifice of the 
body and blood of Christ is offered to the same God. The Mass 
is a token of the presence on earth of the kingdom of the Lord, a 
token of a better world, a world united in fraternity, where men 
and people unite together in truth and love. We expect this unity 
from Christ and in Christ, and the Sunday liturgy brings us every 
week the certainty that our prayer will be heard. 


The liturgical complement of the Mass is the evening service, 
Vespers, whose divine praises admit us into the presence of God 
and into union with Him. Christ recommended to His apostles 
that they pray in His name. He is holy in the most absolute sense 
because of His hypostatic union with the divine nature. And when 
we gather together to pray in His name, He is in the midst of us, 
as He solemnly promised. This presence of Christ, the one media- 
tor, insures for our prayer a value and efficacy which it could not 
have of itself alone. Indeed, when the faithful are united in prayer 
in the name of Christ, God recognizes in these praises the prolonga- 
tion of those very prayers which ascend to Him from His Son. 

At the center of Vespers, as of Mass, there stands the cross. In 
the Mass our attention is centered on the Man-Christ, who took the 
form of a servant and humbled Himself even to the death of the 
cross: “humiliavit semetipsum usque ad mortem, mortem autem 
crucis.”’ As the First-born of creatures He thus reconciles the world 
to God. But at Vespers He shines forth in the splendor of the 
divinity, and His earthly primogeniture appears but as a pale re- 
flection of His unique divine Sonship. He reigns together with the 
Father. The text is now complete: because He humbled Himself, 
the Father has exalted Him: ‘‘propterea exaltavit illum Deus et 
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SUNDAY AND JOY 


dedit illi nomen quod est super omne nomen.”’ Thus we should 
envision the cross at Vespers extending from the altar into the in- 
finite, even to the throne of the Father. The Christ that it holds is 
no longer the suffering Christ, but the Christ of glory, the crown of 
thorns has become the royal diadem and the cross the royal throne: 
“regnavit a ligno Deus.” 

The Sunday, moreover, is the symbol] of the eternal repose of 
the soul in God, the day on which, while still living on this earth, 
we already anticipate our divine life which will consist in the 
vision of the Blessed Trinity.’ St. Thomas Aquinas affirms that the 
contemplation of the Trinity in Unity is the goal of our entire 
life. How fitting, therefore, that the Sunday liturgy should con- 
duct souls to the intimate sanctuary of transcendent majesty which 
is the Most Holy Trinity — the mystery that every Sunday honors 
in a special way. 

The man of today, drunk with his own activities (even in the 
religious sphere), will of course ask just what useful purpose de- 
votion to the Trinity can have for his personal or spiritual life . . . 
It is a question that reveals our modern mentality, intent only on 
the pragmatic test. But God has revealed the mystery of the Most 
Holy Trinity simply in order that we might become His friends, 
and a friend delights to know and contemplate the secrets of his 
friend. This great revelation is a pure grace of which one should 
not ask to scrutinize the reasons. So also the Sunday devotion to: 
the Most Holy Trinity has no direct practical object... . We stand 
here in the presence of something purely devotional and contem- 
plative. Once every week the Christian must consider the very 
life of God in Himself, the immense and perfect happiness of the 
Three Persons. And our desire to say much concerning them will 
content itself with the one phrase: ““O beata Trinitas!”” The joy 
of the contemplative soul does not seek after edification or satisfac- 
tion; it has no other aim but to allow the splendor of contempla- 
tive joy to shine forth, and to express this joy in song. This is 
brought out in the glowing praises of the preface: “Qui cum Uni- 
gemto .. .,"" which with all its lyric fervor preserves an air of 





*This and the following two paragraphs are taken from another article by 
the same author, ‘‘La domenica giorno della Trinita,’’ in the October 11 issue. 
of the Osservatore. 
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tranquillity. In this joy both the sanctification of time and the 
Sunday attain their highest development. Here the hectic searching 
of ways is quieted, the quest for methods has passed, there is 
missing that straining after objectives, there remains only joy in 
the Holy Spirit. 

The Sunday, thus understood and lived, leads the soul into the 
intimate sanctuary of the Most Holy Trinity. In this Trinitarian 
contemplation life blooms forth, the soul is enlarged, the divine 
gifts, even though unsought, envelop the spirit with greater abun- 
dance... . 

And so the Sunday liturgy becomes a link between created space 
and the infinity of God, between passing time and eternity. It pro- 
vides a spring of spiritual joy. Created man needs joy to love God 
and neighbor. And because he is truly created for eternity, his joy, 
to be full, should extend beyond space and time, beyond his ego 
and all finite limits. Man’s joy, to obtain its true stature, should 
become superhuman; and this is brought about by the Sunday 
liturgy. 

The joy of which we are here speaking is something quite differ- 
ent from that which is joy only in appearance. Pleasure is some- 
thing merely material and does not penetrate beyond the exterior 
of man, whereas the joy that flows from the liturgy is deep and 
spiritual. Consequently, it does not depend on the condition of the 
body, and whereas pleasure does not mix with pain, true joy can 
coexist with suffering. This atmosphere of joy radiates from the 
worship of the Church, because it expresses and communicates the 
joy of Christ. And the joy of Christ is the patrimony of the whole 
Catholic world. 

The joy flowing from the Sunday liturgy should moreover 
continue throughout the week and penetrate every aspect of life. 
Such a joy is the effective answer to the errors of existentialist pes- 
simism and a divine comfort in the present distressing conditions 
of living. The Sunday liturgy inaugurates even now on this earth 
the happiness of eternal life. 

PATRIZIO DALOS 
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TIMELY TRACTS 
WHICH IS THE CART AND WHICH THE HORSE? 


HE best answer to Mr. Nolan’s comments about my 
“rhetoric run riot’’ (cf. O.F., May 16, pp. 333ff.) is, to 
my limited knowledge, Yves Simon’s own book, Com- 
munity of the Free; or Maritain’s True Humanism — 
— which contains a few valuable distinctions Mr. Nolan 

does not seem to make. The “‘urbanism’’ the Popes deplore — and 
I of course too — is not limited to large and hideous centers of pop- 
ulation. We have it right in our own rural countrysides. While 
the elect go into the desert, to serve God better, we have to stay 
with our flock and lead them through the age of industrialism 
and baptize it as far as it can’ be baptized. 

Our liturgy is that of the great city of Rome, and what the 
country has added to it was mostly peripheral. If the country is 
so much more open to God, why did it take so much longer to 
convert — so that the name for a heathen was and is paganus, ‘‘a 
man from the country’? No doubt: country life with a sufficient 
material basis is better than a city slum; but a rural slum is as 
dismal, depressing and demoralizing as Harlem or the South Side 
of Chicago — if not worse. Cash crops rather than subsistence 
farming is the aim of most farmers I know; and they happily 
participate with everyone else in industrialization if they can. The 
romantics are often as destructive as the secularists. I am glad to 
hear the other side, but I have grave doubts that this disagreement 
can be settled by an exchange of letters, especially by invoking 
the Popes on the other side. 

To turn to a matter of greater concern, I would like to present 
the question brought up in a letter to me by a professor in an 
Indian seminary. I just finished reading about the meager results 
of the efforts of the French hierarchy to bring the vernacular into 
the liturgy of the sacraments. Unless we presume that Rome wants 
a slow transition, or uniformity with the older German rituals — 
which may have been invoked by the French bishops in their 
plea — the general impression seems to be that very small gain 
has been made. The vernacular has a steep uphill road to push its 
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cause to the top. Up to now the response appears to me rather dis- 
couraging. What has been granted to France has been in existence 
in German-speaking countries for ages — without a movement for 
the vernacular. And some of the diocesan rituals in Austria have 
even more. 

Roma _ conservatrix! Rome is traditionally ‘‘conservative.” 
(which of course is something quite other than ‘‘reactionary’’), 
She preserves the heritage of centuries. And there is always the 
legitimate fear that, once you allow anything to attain a fluent 
stage, all will be adrift and float away from the safe moorings. 
That caution is evident both in the reply to the French hierarchy 
as well as in the Mediator Dei. The problem of any change is 
necessarily complex in a traditional body. The seminary professor 
earlier referred to puts it as follows: 


I fully admit the validity of the many solid arguments advanced in 
favor of the vernacularization of the liturgy. Many of the objections 


brought against it are futile, and whilst others are worth serious con- | 
sideration, they do not invalidate the arguments “pro.” However 


there are, I think, more difficulties in the way of reform than many 
defenders of the good cause seem to suspect: difficulties, of course, 
coming from the prevailing conditions and state of mind of well- 
intentioned conservatives, but also difficulties coming from the logic 
of the movement. The question is not as simple as it looks, especially 
in mission countries where vernacularization is even more imperative 
than in Europe or America. Moreover I do not think that vernacular- 
ization is going to solve as many problems as some enthusiasts seem 
to imagine. It is not going to work like magic. I wonder, for in- 
stance, whether a vernacular liturgy will appreciably increase the 
number of church-goers, unless the clergy bestir themselves and 
take greater pains to get the faithful to take a more intelligent and 
a more active part in the liturgical functions. And one might ask: 
Must we teach more or must we clamor more? Teach more and take 
more trouble to bring about a more intelligent appreciation of the 
holy Sacrifice, or clamor more for a vernacular liturgy, hoping tha 
it will draw crowds to the Mass and make them appreciate the 
holy Sacrifice and solve our problems! Which is the cart and which 
is the horse? Of course, I suggest that we should do both: we should 
teach and clamor. If we teach more and take trouble, we shall de- 
serve to be beard. 


There is no mistake. The correspondent shows up our entire 
dilemma. The ‘‘clamoring’’ may harm the cause, above all higher 
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CART AND HORSE 


up — especially when the voices that are heard are few and far 
between and always the same. But when all is done and said, it 
seems to me that the clamoring must go on, if possible with ever 
more numerous voices, until the Mother is convinced that the chil- 
dren are really in distress. One thing is sure: the teaching which the 
writer demands, as does also the encyclical, would certainly be 
easier, done more willingly, and impress more profoundly, if the 
subject were in the language of the people — because the subject 
would then largely teach itself. To judge from religious bodies 
that have vernacular services, these by themselves do not increase 
the number of church-goers. The Lutherans and Anglicans in the 
cities of Europe usually have a smaller percentage of attendants 
than the Catholics. Not that this proves much: for Catholics do 
not attend more frequently because they prefer Latin and dislike 
immediate understanding, but because they have a sound fear of 
committing a sin which according to the law of the Church is a 
grave matter. 


As an aside, our seminary professor brings up the question: 
Was the growth of the congregation not to blame for the decline 
in participation? ‘‘One has some difficulty in imagining a full active 
participation as it was carried out in early times with our present 
huge congregations of a thousand and more — not counting the 
very vocal babies.” 


I have a sneaking suspicion that the man in India has hit on a 
very good explanation why so many of our presentday clergy are 
apparently indolent in matters liturgical. The liturgical movement 
in Europe has always insisted on a return to small churches for 
small congregations. And I see the spectre of 10,000 wrathful 
pastors who hang on to their highly developed school system 
which needs a large parish to support it. To them the liturgical 
movement means a revolution and the vernacular movement looks 
like playing with matches around a barrel of dynamite. Much of 
the lethargy with which the reforms of Pius X have been received 
and much of the apprehension and even open opposition which the 
liturgical movement meets with would be dispelled if all were 
sure that the liturgists see these real and practical difficulties. Well, 
they do; and all they ask is: give us a chance and see what some 
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pastors with large congregations and a well developed school are 
actually accomplishing. 

Let us go back to the letter of our seminary friend, and listen 
to a man who can enlarge our horizon considerably: 


But the real difficulty of this problem of the vernacular, as it ap- 
pears to me, is the logic of it; and this is too often overlooked. Must 
not a vernacular liturgy, if we are consistent, become a national or 
tribal liturgy? The problem is difficult enough in any place, but par- 
ticularly so in the missions, say in our diocese, where we have about 
half a dozen different races and languages. Besides, the adoption of 
a popular language is only a first step. The vernacular language calls 
for vernacular music. I don’t suppose you contemplate putting 
French or German or English words to Gregorian chant. I know it 
has been done, just as Hindi and Bengali words have been put to Eu- 
ropean music and plain chant; but the result has in many cases not 
been artistic and devotional. So let us have native music: that is 
only reasonable. And native music calls for native instruments of 
accompaniment: drums and cymbals, etc. Besides the language and 
the music, there are the ceremonies and rubrics of the Roman rite, 
many of which look foreign and meaningless. Eastern Liturgies differ 
a good deal from the Roman; and a truly Indian Liturgy would 
differ considerably from the existing ones. Logic is inexorable. If 
we are consistent we cannot just stop at the question of the vernacu- 
lar language. Vernacularization, as usually proposed, looks like « 
timid first step only. 

Now this is the real question: Where to stop? How far to “national- 
ize” the liturgy? If in principle there can be no objection to this 
process, in practice the question raises tremendous problems, which 
no one less than the Holy Father of course could presume to solve. 


I am grateful to our correspondent for bringing up this problem 
of the inherent logic of the movement. Mediator Dei seems acutely 
aware of it. Is the liturgical movement an outgrowth of a rejuvena- 
tion, a concentration, an interior reform, or is it just a dusting off, 
a polishing of older parts, a re-arrangement of the furniture? Is 
there danger of the Church going adrift on the currents, or is she 
moored fast to the ages of the Fathers? Is anybody inside aware 
of a process of “‘Hinduization,”’ of an overflow of the secondary 
at the expense of the primary, or is everything legitimate develop- 
ment and true growth — no correctives needed? 

Opinions are divided as to the possibilities of vernacular sung 
to Gregorian modes. It seems that Dr. Parsch has finally made up 
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CART AND HORSE 


his mind for German chorale at high Mass instead of neums and 
Gregorian richness — except for the syllabic chants. The words 
“artistic” and ‘‘devotional’’ moreover need far more precise defi- 
nition. (I have heard them used for commercial plaster statues, 
churches with a fake atmosphere and black-listed music.) 

But on the whole, I feel the logic of the movement is not so 
bad as it seems at first sight. Oneness in faith and sacraments does 
not necessarily require complete uniformity in liturgical usage. The 
most objectionable features in the Roman rite for the Far East 
have already found a compromise solution: the priest says Mass 
barefooted and with his head covered. Personally I feel that the 
ages of the Fathers or of Scholasticism, with their great varieties in 
usage, were not any worse off than we are in our greater rigidity. 
From history it is quite evident that the educated of those days 
travelled considerably and never lost their faith over local differ- 
ences, but admired the freedom of the children of God and the 
richness and adaptability of Mother Church. 

Part of our present fear of variety looks suspiciously like some- 
thing that should be alien to the Catholic mind: sectarian narrow- 
ness. And how can that be reconciled with a Church that not only 
has, but protects and fosters, a variety of rites? Missionary coun- 
tries have their own problems and must find specific solutions. I 
am sure the Holy Spirit can build Himself a body in India which 
will make Christianity a genuinely Indian thing. We shall all be 
the richer for it! Don Sturzo has pointed out that in Italy “‘ver- 
nacular’”” would mean a different language in every province, nay, 
town. I think that is taking “‘vernacular’’ in too literal a sense. 
We don’t want the liturgy in Cockney, or Brooklynese, but in 
English —a language most Americans can at least understand 
and seminarians can cultivate. 


-p- 
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THE APOSTOLATE 





WHAT CAN BE DONE? 
A PASTOR PROPOSES 


O say that the liturgical apostolate cannot succeed until it has 
penetrated to the parish level is to repeat the obvious. Equally 
self-evident is the fact that such a penetration has not yet been 
achieved. Too many pastors still understand the liturgical revival 
to be a matter of free-standing altars and missal-using people. 
Many have not even attained to that outer fringe of misunderstand- 
ing. It is safe to say that most of us — the generation of pastors 
to which I myself belong — regard the whole liturgical movement 
as a more or less eccentric affair promoted by well-meaning but 
slightly fanatical antiquaries. 

The fault is not wholly ours. In the seminaries of our day, 
liturgy was strictly a matter of rubrics and decrees of the Congre- 
gation of the Sacraments. The term ‘‘spirit of the liturgy’’ still 
was unheard of; the tract on the Mystical Body was not to be 
found in our theological textbooks. A busy pastoral life has tended 
to restrict our professional reading to a quick perusal of our clerical 
reviews. There we find hardly more than a hint of the quickening 
spirit that is abroad in the Christian world, the newly activated 
leaven that is at once the promise and the hope of our day. The 
Mystical Body is the doctrine, the lay apostolate and the liturgical 
revival are the tools — but to us oldsters they remain little more 
than half-defined terms, because ‘‘we haven't the time’’ for study 
and investigation. 

What the picture may be in the seminaries of today, I do not 
know. Perhaps there is aborning a generation of pastors whose 
zeal will spell the end of today’s apathy. But it is the weakling'’s 
way of escape to leave for tomorrow’s children the problems of 
today. What, if anything, could be done today to bring the litur- 
gical movement down from the misty mountain top to the valley's 
floor? 

A first step, surely, would be to launch a sustained educational 
program through those mediums which will reach the average 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


priest. I do not know what the national figure may be for priest- 
subscribers to ORATE FRATRES, but I do know that not more 
than one out of six of my clerical friends has it in his home. On 
the other hand, The Homiletic and Pastoral Review, The Ecclesias- 
tical Review, The Priest, and Emmanuel, are to be found, some or 
all of them, in every: rectory. In one or more of these is where we 
should have a series of articles, competently and readably written, 
which would develop the idea of the liturgical apostolate from A 
to Z: its meaning and nature, its effectiveness, its practical applic- 
ability. The reverend editors of any of the periodicals mentioned 
would most certainly welcome such a series. Their interest in ad- 
vancing their respective publications, as well as their own priestly 
zeal, would guarantee that. It is equally certain that the priest 
readers would welcome such a series. There is no pastor, no priest, 
who is not genuinely desirous of seeing his people become better 
people. 

Unfortunately, in his desire for the betterment of his people, the 
pastor frequently finds himself groping about uncertainly. So many 
panaceas are urged upon him: the Rosary Crusade, the Sacred 
Heart Enthronement, the Legion of Mary, the Scapular Militia, 
and a dozen others. All of them are good, unquestionably, but 
they are as so many competing voices dinning into his confused 
ears. He can only answer wearily, ‘““Where is the time, where is 
the time?’’ The average parish priest of today is a busy man. Much 
of his work is treadmill work, running-around-in-circles work, 
but it is work nonetheless, and time-consuming. 


It is for this reason that the liturgical apostolate must be reduced 
to simple terms for quick and clear apprehension, and must come 
to the pastor with specifications and blue-prints attached, if it is 
to find its ultimate and necessary outlet in the parish. ““Come down 
off your pedestal so that I can understand you,”’ has been the reac- 
tion of more than one priest to talks and articles on the liturgy, 
which take for granted so much that he does not know because, he 
has had neither time nor opportunity to learn. 


A series of articles, such as that suggested, would be keyed to 
issue in action. What sort of action? What could be done in the 
average parish by the average priest, to make the liturgy live? A 
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lot can be done, if understanding and thorough preparation pay 
the way. That is one point upon which pastors would need to 
warned: the necessity of laying a solid foundation for each suc. 
cessive step. We are dealing here with no supererogatory devotion 
to be tossed casually into the laps of the people. We are dealing 
here with the very center and well-spring of Christian living, 
Without due spade work, the liturgical revival in the parish will 
fail, and failure will result in tragic discredit. 


The first step, then, will be a series of Sunday sermons (th 
mass of the people can be reached only at Sunday Mass) on the 
doctrine and significance of the Mystical Body. Without such an 
indoctrination, any attempt to expound the liturgy intelligently 
will be vain. As part of the blueprinting mentioned above, th 
pastor will be provided with a set of sermon outlines covering th 
doctrine of the Mystical Body in all its aspects. He will be recom- 
mended to one, or at the most two, good books which will provide 
enlightenment for himself and the necessary flesh for the sermon 
skeletons. I emphasize the limitation to one or two books, becaus 
a long bibliography will discourage a preoccupied pastor at th 
very start. What book or books might be chosen for such a pur- 
pose, I should have to leave for more qualified men to decide, My 
own reading has been so by fits and snatches, that I could not now 
say what one or two books I have found most helpful. I recall 
Leen’s True Vine and the Branches and Boylan’s Mystical Body 
as having been profitable for myself, but there probably are others 
better suited to the objective. 


The next step would be a series of sermons (again, blueprints, 
please!) on the liturgy as the Mystical Body at prayer. What an 
interesting revelation it would be to any congregation to hear an 
explanation of that unknown and mysterious black book which 
they see their priests carrying about with them, and reading # 
often and so diligently. It is no wonder that Sunday Vespers died 
as a parochial service, when not one in a hundred had any idea of 
its place in Christian worship. This series of sermons would lay 
heavy stress on the sacrament of baptism as the sacrament of in- 
corporation in Christ, the sacrament of ordination to the genera 
priesthood. Without this understanding of baptism, the Mass nevet 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


will be removed, in the minds of the people, from its mistaken 
category of sacred spectacle or holy drama. 


Having completed the course on the liturgy — its nature, its 
necessity, its power — the congregation would be ready for a real 
understanding of the Mass: Christ in His Mystical Body offering 
Sacrifice, and themselves as members of His Body offering Sacrifice 
with Him. Again there would be outlines for the preacher to fol- 
low; again there would be one or two books for him to read. 
This series of sermons would end with painstaking instructions in 
the use of the missal, with Sunday missals placed in every pew. 
At this point the first practical result of the long process of prepara- 
tion would have been achieved: an awakened and an appreciative 
congregation, praying the Mass intelligently with the priest. (For 
a few Sundays, an altar boy, briefed on Friday, might announce 
the successive parts of the Mass with page references, through the 
pulpit microphone. ) 

Now everything about the Mass would have a meaning; even 
the modern counterpart of the offertory procession — the passage 
of the ushers through the church, baskets in hand — would serve 
to carry the congregation closer to the altar. And if I may digress 
for a moment, it needs pointing out that devout participation in 
the Mass will remain difficult, if not impossible, so long as our 
American custom of multiple collections continues: one collection 
for the seat offering, another for parish support, a third for the 
building fund or the Catholic University or the Indian and Negro 
Missions, or what have you. A serious application of the liturgical 
apostolate in any parish surely would begin with the elimination 
of this abuse. It already has been done, with uniform success, in 
several parishes. My own experience, after making out a budget 
and explaining it to the people, was one of genuine surprise at the 
welcome accorded our “‘one ‘collection’’ system. Parishioners re- 
sponded gratefully to the release from bondage to the basket 
through two-thirds of the Mass. Total income now from one col- 
lection is greater than it ever was from three. 


We suppose now that the congregation, aside from the hard- 
shell irreconcilables who are found in every parish, are actually 
offering the Mass with the priest, and praying with him out of 
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their own missals. It should not be difficult, as the next step, to 
persuade them to recite the Creed out loud with the priest. Previow 
preparation would be needed, of course; preparation with the school 
children, with the Holy Name Society, the Sodality, the Altar 
Society; practicing the recitation of the Creed with each group at 
its meeting, and practicing the entire congregation perhaps on 
Sunday or two before an actual start is made. 


From the Creed it is but a step to the Gloria, to the Sanctus, to 
the Agnus Dei. That raises the question of the advisable frequency 
of the dialogue Mass. It is a question that I shall not belabor here, 
Certainly to have a dialogue Mass at least at one of the Sunday 
Masses, or to have it once a month, would afford a welcome oppor- 
tunity to those who do want to participate more intimately in 
the Mass, 


Then we are ready for the final, perhaps the most difficult step: 
high Mass sung by the congregation. It is here that the average 
priest, especially in a small, one-priest parish, is likely to throw 
up his hands in despair. ‘‘Don’t be absurd,”’ he cries, ‘“‘I can’t even 
sing myself, much less teach anyone else to sing. And there’s no 
one else in the parish who knows anything about liturgical music, 
It just can’t be done.” 


That was my own feeling in the matter, when I first thought 
of making the experiment. I was so sure of my own inadequacy 
that I engaged a choir-director to come out from the city on a week- 
day evening to teach the singing of a Gregorian mass. The flaw in 
that plan was that the Sunday congregation would not turn out 
of a week-day evening, except in small, if faithful numbers. Hating 
to admit defeat, I placed a record-player beside me on the pulpit, 
plugged in to the church’s public address system. With records 
procured from the Gregorian Institute, the congregation and I to- 
gether practiced the Mass of the Angels, the one most familiar 
to myself and to many of the congregation who had sung it in 
school. Little by little I found myself losing my self-consciousness, 
and almost involuntarily raising my arm to direct. This practice 
was continued for two months, in lieu of a sermon at both my 
Masses. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


It wasn’t easy, exactly. I cannot read music myself, and our 
organist never had a formal music lesson in her life. Besides that, 
I had chosen to do it the hard way. I had jumped all the prelimi- 
nary steps that I now know to be so necessary: the sermons on 
the Mystical Body, the liturgy, the Mass; the use of the missal 
and the dialogue Mass. I had simply determined that we should 
have congregational singing of the Mass. The inspiration had come 
from a Mass in the Ukrainian rite which I had attended, at which 
I had been amazed to see the entire congregation, men, women 
and children, singing the Mass through without book or note. 
If a congregation of factory-workers could do it, then a congrega- 
tion of farmers could do it too. 


They did, eventually. It was a happy moment when I stood at 
the altar and intoned the Gloria, to hear the voices in the pews 
behind me take it up in swelling volume, without prompter or 
director. Not all of them, of course; perhaps not more than half 
of them. But the silent voices are my own fault, the result of hasty 
planning and failure to lay the foundation. If I had done it as it 
must be done, step by careful step, there would have been no occa- 
sion for a member of the congregation to remark, as he did, that 
he considered the whole thing sort of Protestant. There would 
have been no need, as there is now, for a patient re-beginning. But 
with it all, one point stands proven: given every possible handicap, 
acongregation still can learn to sing the Mass. 


If we pastors are going to leave our people better people than 
we found them — an ideal every zealous priest cherishes — then 
we are going to have to listen to the voices of the popes of our 
day, Pius XI and Pius XII. The liturgical revival and the lay 
apostolate are not innovations, they are fundamentals to which we 
must return. They are not ends in themselves, but they are im- 
portant means to the ultimate end — the socialization of the Cath- 
olic conscience, so that sanctity may walk abroad in the world, 
seven days a week. In the ORATE FRATRES (March 21, 1948) 
appeared a letter in which the correspondent states that his town, 
two-thirds Catholic, is not perceptibly different from towns in 
which non-Catholics predominate. Most pastors will be forced to 
agree with the writer's conclusion: that Catholic piety today is too 
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individualized, too compartmentalized, with little carry-over int Ad 
business, politics, recreation. His is the same conclusion reached by of 
our bishops in their statement on secularism: that we have breathed} Tyesday 
the poisoned atmosphere so long that the foul has come to smell 8:3( 
sweet. | 10:0¢ 

For us pastors, there is no escaping the ultimate responsibility. 2:06 
No pope, no bishop, can reach the people except through us. The 
fact that we are so busy will not alone excuse us. If we are busy, 
and our people remain unchanged, then we are busy about the 
wrong things, or at least we are busy about too many lesser things, 1 8:0 
Perhaps our own lives need re-examination; perhaps there is too 
much of secularism in ourselves, and too little of poverty and too Pa 
little of prayer. 

The business of the moment, however, is not ourselves but our pai 
work. If we are to activate the pronouncements of the popes; if 
we are to reveal the Mystical Body to our people as a living, Wednes: 
breathing organism of which they are a conscious part; if we are; 8:3! 
to give opportunity to the lay apostolate (which is another story),| 10:0! 
and life to the liturgy, we must have help. It is a help that could 
be made much more effectively available than has been done up| 2:0 
to now. It is a help, let us mark well, that we must be prepared to 











sieze upon when it is proffered. , 8:0 
LEO J. TRESE 
St. Patrick Rectory. Thered 
Carleton, Mich. 8:3 
PROGRAM OF THE 1948 LITURGICAL WEEK: ee 
BOSTON, AUGUST 2-6 - 
THEME: THE NEW MAN IN CHRIST — BAPTISM | 
Monday, August 2: | 8:0 
2:00 p.m.: Special session. Demonstration and explanation of 
holy Mass, by Msgr. Hellriegel. Friday, 
8:00 p.m.: Formal opening: 8:3 
“The New Encyclical on the Liturgy,” by Rev. John E.| 
Kelly. 4 The 
Panel discussion on the need of a deeper appreciation of bap- | speciall 


tism, led by Mr. and Mrs. John C. Cort. ing sess 
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Address by the Most Rev. Richard J. Cushing, Archbishop 


Dialog Mass. 

‘The New Life,”’ by Msgr. Reynold Hillenbrand. 
“Death and Resurrection,”’ by Rev. Hugh Duffy, 
O.S.B. 

“Grafted in the Vine,’”’ by Rev. John P. O’Con- 
nell. 

“The New Life,’ illustrated lecture on the rite of 
baptism, by Rev. Alphonse Westhoff. 


Panel discussion on the implications of baptism for teaching 
in the home, home use of sacramentals, function of god- 
parents, etc., by a group of married couples. 


High Mass. 

“From Darkness to Light,”’ 
Winzen, O.S.B. 

“The Cycle of Life,’ by Rev. Hugh Farring- 
ton, O.S.B. 


Demonstration and explanation of the Holy Sat- 


by Rev. Damasus 
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urday liturgy, by Msgr. Hellriegel and others. 


Thursday, August 5: 


8:30 a.m.: 
10:00 a.m.: 


2:00 p.m.: 


8:00 p.m.: 


Solemn Mass. 

“To Full Stature,”” by Rev. Godfrey Diekmann, 
O.S.B. 

Special sessions for parish priests, seminary pro- 
fessors, seminarians, sisters, and lay people. 
Solemn baptism of a group of adult converts, by 
the Most Rev. Archbishop. 


Friday, August 6: 


n E. 


| 

\ 
a 

{ 





8:30 a.m.: 


Pontifical Mass. 


The celebration of Holy Mass on August 3-5 will be at a 
bap- | specially constructed altar in Mechanics Building. There the speak- 
ing sessions will likewise take place. The Solemn baptism and the 
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Pontifical Mass will be at the Cathedral of Holy Cross. For further 
information, or reservations, address: The Liturgical Conference, 
49 Franklin Street, Boston 10, Mass. 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Contributors: — REV. JOHN HAYES, priest of the Arch. 
O diocese of Chicago, is teaching at Incarnate Word College, 
San Antonio, Texas. — THERESE (MRs. FRANZ) MUEL- 
LER, of St. Paul, Minn., is the author of Family Life in Christ 
and other booklets and articles on the spiritual-sacramental con- 
notations of matrimony for the home. — REV. BERNARD MUL- 
LAHY, C.S.C., is a faculty member of Moreau Seminary, Notre, 
Dame, Indiana. — REV. PATRIZIO DALOS: we wish we knew who 
he is. His articles in the Osservatore Romano during the past year 
have sympathetically chronicled the aims and doings of the liturgi- 
cal movement, with special reference to the Centre de Pastorale 
Liturgique and the French scene. 


As a postscript to the two Odo Casel articles in our last issue, 
we quote from an essay in the Rheinischer Merkur of June 5, in 
which Dom Burkhard Neunheuser evaluates the ‘“‘master’s’’ influ- 
ence in the field of liturgical scholarship and spirituality: 

If today we know again almost as a matter of course how to treasure 
the Mass as a “making present of the Sacrifice of the Cross,” and if 
as a consequence the celebration of the liturgical year meets witha 
deeper understanding, the credit belongs in large part to Casel, who 
in self-sacrificing research uncovered the historical-theological foun- 
dations. Pope Pius XII’s words about the Church year in the encycli- 
cal Mediator Dei crowned Casel’s labors in this respect in a mannet 
that gave him great joy: “The liturgical year, devotedly fostered 
and accompanied by the Church, is not a cold and lifeless represents- 
tion of the events of the past, or a simple and bare record of a former 
age. It is rather Christ Himself who is ever living in His Church... 
in order that the souls of men might be brought into contact with 
His mysteries and as it were live by them.” 
Sf 

A further ‘‘postscript’’ seems to be pertinent, this one relative 
to Fr. Trese’s essay in the present issue. It came to us recently a 
a paragraph in a private letter. Its author is an experienced pastor, 
deeply interested in teaching his congregation the sacramental way 
of life: 

Actually I think that the whole question of raising our people, con 
batting secularism, the lay apostolate and all the rest of it, boils dows 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


to a matter of sanctity and Christ-like example on the part of us 
priests. I don’t think that the most liturgical parish in the world 
will leave any lasting mark unless it has a pastor who is humble, 
prayerful, and poor in spirit. 

S 


Newman Bookshop will reprint Abbot Guerangér’s famous 
work on The Liturgical Year provided five hundred advance orders 
are received. Although we are convinced that the English version 
of Parsch’s Jahr des Heiles in three volumes, to be published soon 
by Herder, supersedes the more ancient work in many respects, 
much of Guerangér’s text continues to have real value. It would 
be a service to liturgical piety to keep the Abbot's classic study in 
print. Pre-publication price is set at $2.75 for each of the fifteen 
volumes. The first volume would appear late this fall, and suc- 
ceding volumes at two months’ interval until the set is complete. 

* 


The mystery of the long delay in the appearance of the Eng- 
\lish translation of the Mediator Dei remains. But some consola- 
tion can be gained from the excellent printing of both of the 
editions that came off the press in early July. Fr. Gerald Ellard’s 
Notes and Outline for the America Press edition, and Fr. Shawn 
Sheehan’s discussion outline and suggestions for the N.C.W.C. 
text, will encourage a wide use of the important document in 
classrooms and study clubs. Both editions moreover contain a 
slected bibliography. 
+ 
Parents or pastors who feel that a baptismal robe would be 
something nice to have, but who don’t know how to make or get 
one, can now write to Mr. and Mrs. J. Sayre, Box 396, Newton 
Road, Newton, Ohio. As their contribution to the liturgical apos- 
tolate this young couple offers a “‘baptismal robe kit,’’ containing 
stamped designs, material and directions, at a very reasonable cost. 
a 


The “Collection of the Decrees pertaining to the Liturgy, from 
1927 to 1946” (Collectio Decretorum . . ., published by the 
Ephemerides Liturgicae, Rome, 1947, 164 pp.), furnishes a good 
index of the conservative spirit that traditionally guides the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites in its decisions. The introduction of new 
feasts, and the addition of several new blessings in the Ritual, con- 
stitute the major changes of the last two decades. Of interest to the 
liturgical apostolate is the decree of November 30, 1935 (cor- 
toborated by the Mediator Dei), concerning the dialog Mass: since 
it is an ‘‘abridgment of the chanted Mass,” the faithful may, as 
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in a sung Mass, join with the priest in the Gloria, Credo, etc. ~ 
always presupposing the Ordinary’s approval. Temporary per. 
missions of a more sweeping kind were of course granted during 
the War years: in regard to evening Mass, modifications of th 
Eucharistic fast, etc. And, in the light of newer decrees issued 
during the past year, it now seems not improbable that some of 
these more radical changes may, perhaps in modified form, become 
part of the permanent sacramental discipline of the Church. In 
fact, more far-reaching changes have occurred in 1947-48 than 
in 1927-46. In our next issue we shall carry a summary of the 
main items. 

e 

Since holy Communion by its very nature is not a separate devo- 

tion, but a receiving of the fruit of Sacrifice, the axiom, “No 
Mass without at least a spiritual Communion,’’ deserves a com- 
plementary axiom, ‘““No Communion without at least a ‘spiritual 
Mass’.”’ 

* 

St. Gertrude relates that hearing one day, in the chanting of 
the Divine Office, those words of the Gospel naming Christ: 
“‘Primogenitus Mariae Virginis, the First-born Son of the Virgin 
Mary,” she said to herself: ‘““The title of Only Son would seem 
to be more befitting for Jesus than that of First-born.”” While she 
was dwelling on this thought, Mary appeared to her: “‘No,”’ said 
she to the holy nun, “‘it is not Only Son but First-born Son which 
is most befitting; for, after Jesus, my Sweetest Son, or more truly, 
in Him and by Him, I have given birth to you all in my heart 
and you have become my children, the brothers and sisters of Jesus’ 
(St. Gertrude, The Herald of Divine Love, Bk. IV, ch. 3. Quoted 
in the Westminster Cathedral Chronicle, Dec., 1947). 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE EVERYDAY CATHOLIC By Rev. Martin Harrison, O.P. Blackfrias 

Publications, Oxford, England. 1947. Pp. 376. Cloth, 10s 6d. 

When Father Harrison titled these seventy-odd meditation-sized chap- 
ters The Everyday Catholic, he described both the book’s content ani 
purpose. For he presents to the average layman’s challenge to bring every 
aspect of Christianity to bear on everyday living. He takes the reade 
from consideration of profound mysteries to attention to the possibilities 
of virtue in so small.a thing as punctuality. 

Keeping his eye realistically on the average Catholic’s preparation and 
reading tastes, Father Harrison presupposes little doctrinal back 
and presents his material in simple, lucid discussion, liberally sprinkled 
with homely illustration. 
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His method is sound and easy to follow. After opening his short chap- 
ters with familiar scriptural texts, folk adages, or briefly told examples 
from daily life, he examines the question clearly and closes with a repeti- 
tion of his opening illustration, thus providing the reader with the experi- 
ence of savoring the theme anew. This procedure makes the book easily 
adaptable for use in meditation. 

Since each chapter is a unit complete in itself and since basic ideas are 
frequently reiterated, The Everyday Catholic could be sampled according 
to the day’s need and interest. The clarity of the table of contents could 
facilitate such use. However, the reader would do well to read the first 
few chapters in order, as they introduce the scope and method of the 
book. 

As is to be expected in a book so comprehensive in nature, the chapters 
ae not equally well handled; illustrations are at times trite, the style is 
occasionally inept. But only the overly-sensitive reader would be troubled. 
The Everyday Catholic is the kind of solid fare which should be within 
reaching distance of the layman who recognizes his obligation for spiritual 
reading and seeks a book at once elementary and challenging. 


C. P. 


THEFIRST FREEDOM. By Rev. Wilfrid Parsons, S.J. Declan X. McMullen 

Co., New York, N. Y. 1948. Pp. 178. Cloth, $2.25. 

The Catholic Church in the United States has carried on its work with- 
out state interference in its worship and hierarchical structure. We are 
justly proud of our government for this. But freedom is a fragile value, 
and there is always danger that license will replace it. That is the situa- 
tion today — that in the name of freedom of religion we shall sever all 
bonds between government and religious institutions as though the state 
were entirely apart, outside and above the Church. 

Unfortunately, under the banner of defense of “separation of Church 
and State,” a number of non-Catholic Christians have joined with the 
secularists in raising issues about the Catholic Church and state and fed- 
eral governments, especially in regard to schools and diplomatic relations 
with the Vatican. It is to these groups that Father Parsons addresses his 
analysis of the first amendment of the Constitution. He traces the con- 
cept of “separation” from all the important historic sources. He shows 
conclusively that the first amendment is a political, not a theological, 
principle, consistent with Catholic teaching from the time of Pope 
Gelasius down to the important statement of Pope Pius XII (p. 102). 
Historically, he shows in what ways the state and federal governments 
have always given aid to religious bodies (to several Protestant denomina- 
tions in particular), but he holds to the principle: “when the United 
States treats all religions as equal before it, it does not pronounce that 
all religions are equally true, or equally valid. . . . It does not enter into 
theology. . . . It grants equality in the interests of its own peculiar 
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end... which ultimately is the common temporal good.” He conclude 
his essays with a critical evaluation of the decisions of the present justices 
of the Supreme Court. Constructively, he urges abandonment of th 
term “separation” and the substitution of “distinction and co-operation.” 

Because of the scholarship, the fairness of approach and the lucidity 
of the analysis, Father Parsons’ book is a must for pastors and lay Jeaders 
who have to deal with this thorny practical problem. Its value extends 
far beyond the immediate school question. It is, as its sub-title suggests, 
a basic consideration on “Church and State in the United States.” 

E. H. 
LORD TEACH US TO PRAY. By Paul Claudel. Translated by Ruth Bethell. 

Longmans Green & Co., New York, N. Y. 1948. Pp. 95. Cloth, $2.00. 

“People go to take sun baths, why have so few had the idea of taking 
baths of silence?” asks Claudel. In his slender volume Lord, Teach Us to 
Pray he explores the healing and wholeness accessible to every man who 
will, by bathing in silence, make meditation and finally contemplation his 
form of prayer. Claudel had planned to call his six essays On Meditation, 
“But what a subject to choose!” he exclaims. ““When the reader sees these 
incredible syllables come together under his astonished gaze, he will take 
to his heels in dismay and there is no catching him again — not by direct 
means. But I will go cunningly by the roundabout way of parables.” 

Claudel’s cunning includes a selection of paintings, reproduced in the 
volume, which serve as pegs upon which he hangs his observations. These 
observations are extremely discursive, all springing patently from the 
mind of an intellectual and spiritual giant, whose knowledge of Scripture 
and liturgy it matched by his insight and boldness of conception. Here is 
a feast for the spirit, the intellect, and the most fastidious esthetic sensi- 
bilities. 

Yet so casually is the whole little treatise conceived that of its ninety- 
five pages, twenty-four are devoted to five appendices (Appendix III is: 
reprint of Prayer Is Power by Alexis Carrel, M.D.) and a Final Note 
As if after-thoughts must have their place as after-thoughts. Yet it is in 
Appendix II that Claudel rises to what, I believe, will be recognized asa 
classic of its kind: the lightning-like address to God beginning, “Now 
we are alone and can speak without formality. This is the time to bk 
shameless and impudent.” Who but Claudel in his holy impudence would 
speak of the smell of God? 

My sense of smell alone and no great mental effort is needed to tell m 
where You were, not only during the time of Your crucifixion, but al 
day yesterday, which is the same as today. I went down to my son into 
hell, mourning. The smell of it clings to Your clothes. Ecce odor agri pleni 
as it is said. I can recognize it: the smell of slums, of evil haunts, of umi- 
versities and asylums, and cemeteries and theatres, and battle fields and 
factories, and all the slaughterhouses of souls and bodies, men, women 


children. It is quite certain that You stopped at nothing. I get the whif 
full in the face, not to mention my own personal odor. . . . As a peasatl 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


smells of the soil and a cobbler of leather, and a baker of bread and a 
painter of paint, as a devotee of knowledge through all the pores of his 
mind — you've only got to try talking to him to be aware of it — stinks 
of the laboratory of a study in which he buries himself morning, noon, 
and night — so it is that I clasp to my heart, not Delocroix’ superb athlete, 
but this miserable specimen of battered, drawn, jolted, crushed, split, 
twisted, damaged, perforated, gaping, burst, scoured, bitten, scratched, torn, 
chewed humanity, set upon from every quarter, not only by hatred and 
all the resources of hell, but by faith —I mean pure faith, as well as that 
terrible faithless faith — by the faith, and love and despair of all humanity; 
to get from Him all there was of Almighty God in this flesh of ours, and 
He can’t deny it, which is ours because He gave it to us. 
S. M. G. 


THE GOOD PAGAN’S FAILURE. By Rosalind Murray. Longmans, Green 
® Co., New York, N. Y. 1948. Pp. 177. $2.75. 


THE FORSAKEN FOUNTAIN. By Rosalind Murray. Longmans, Green & 

Co., New York, N. Y. 1948. Pp. 185. $2.75. 

Rosalind Murray, daughter of the English classical scholar and a con- 
vert to the Catholic Church, has contributed two unusual and interesting 
works of an apologetic nature. Both of them are directed to a type of 
intellectual who is rather rare in the United States: the sophisticated hu- 
manist, the classical esthete, too cultured to be a materialist, too skeptical 
to be a Christian, too optimistic to be a pessimist. The traditional Ameri- 
can intellectual is swaggeringly agnostic and militantly pragmatic. He 
would understand Miss Murray’s good pagans but little better than he 
does Catholics. But for the sincere searcher, and the number is growing 
in this country, Miss Murray’s book» should be a help: especially since, 
with a background similar to those she would convert, she approaches the 
humanist’s position sympathetically: “I retain a deep regard, a very real 
respect for the good Pagans whom I must now oppose . . . I am able, even 
now, to some extent, to see each side from the other’s point of view.” 

The Good Pagan’s Failure consists of three essays: the first being a 
contrast between Catholic and pagan thought and action, the second an 
explanation of why a “united front” of good pagans and Christians must 
be rejected, and the final chapter an analysis of modern barbarization as 
the logical outcome of the good pagan’s principles. True to her declaration 
of fairness, she begins the first essay by examining the best of both groups. 
She also is willing to take “the empirical position” and argue the case for 
the saints as contrasted with the model humanitarians, for the super- 
natural ideal as opposed to natural goodness. The entire essay is com- 
pelling, written with charity and insight. The other two are not quite 
so successful. In “The United Front” she leaves room for misunderstand- 
ing by not dealing with those areas in which there can be “collaboration” 
(as took place in the Italian elections), and one who is not familiar with 
all the distinctions might receive the impression that the good Catholic 
must not work with non-Christians in the market-place at all. On the 
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other hand she handles the reasons against compromise admirably; eve 

if her good pagan antagonist refuses to accept the Faith, he should be ab 

to understand why the two systems simply cannot logically be united 

The final essay, praiseworthy in its condemnation of barbarization and i 

the way in which she shows the genesis of the problem from the goo 

pagan’s philosophy, suffers from Miss Murray’s certain aristocratic herb 
tage. Thus when she insists that popular suffrage in government is @ 
pagan concept (“It means that in the political sphere the overwhelmiz 

balance of power and decision lies with the crowd, the undifferentiated 
proletarian masses whose strength is in quantity and quantity only, who 
are not, in the nature of things, fit to govern”), she is more European; 
than Catholic. 

The Good Pagan’s Failure is apparently the first step to the mor 
positive apologetic, The Forsaken Fountain. In the latter she assumes 
good faith and interest of the pagan and seeks to show that there is 4) 
parallel on the natural level to mystical experience on the supernatural, 
Starting with a refreshing analysis of the process of knowledge and vision 
(the method is “womanly,” not scholastic), she goes on to examine the 
various forms of esthetic experience: the poet, the mantic, the lover, they 
hero and Jung’s concept of primordial image. While emphasizing “the 
utter difference between nature and grace” and making it clear that there” 
is “‘no evolutionary progress from man to God . . . there is a new begin-; 
ning, a new birth, a new kind of being and seeing, given by God to men 
gratuitously,” she does illuminate the concept of mysticism by analogy) 
in a persuasive manner. Her argument should predispose the good pagan 
as it is fruitful to the esthetically inclined layman who is not prep 
for standard works on mysticism. It is scarcely necessary to note that@ 
neither book is meant to be a comprehensive apologetic; for instance, thé) 
Mass and sacraments are never specifically mentioned. 7 


EH. | 











